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hearts of others, must, himself, have been callous and
cruel, and one who assumed the mask of sensibility to
conceal his true lack of the ordinary instincts of
humanity.

There is one difficulty, however, in the way of this
conclusion.

If Jean Jacques Eousseau were in truth the unnatural
monster he is supposed to have been, then he cannot
have been the only monster. By some strange caprice of
circumstances, he must have found himself surrounded
"by a group of men and women, all as deficient as him-
self in natural instincts, all as callous to the feebleness of
infancy, all as blind and cold to the natural claims that
belong, by virtue of its " great pains and perils/' to the
estate of motherhood. Indeed, the perversion of these
men and women, who were Kousseau's enthusiastic
admirers and devoted friends, must have been deeper
than his own. No excuse of self-interest is to be found
in the case of these personages, many of them wealthy
and high-placed, for their affection and patronage ex-
tended to an abominable man, whom they knew to be
perpetrating a series of cowardly crimes, that should
have made him an object of loathing to every honest
soul. Tor these very years (1747 to 1755), that cover
the period when alone the births and abandonment of
Therese's children could have happened, are the years
belonging to the brief epoch of Jean Jacques' social
popularity. Even before the publication of the Dis-
course upon the Arts and Sciences (1750) made him
famous, the " citizen of Geneva " was welcomed in philo-
sophical circles, and sought after in fashionable salons, as
Diderot's chosen friend, and the petted protege of two
charming women of the world, Madame Dupin and
Madame d'Epinay. But Diderot, Madame Dupin and
Madame d'Epinay were all acquainted with Kousseau's
secret, and were at the same time in the confidence of his
supposed victim, Therese Levasseur.

"The arrangement I had made for my children/7 saysy to the
